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Executive Summary 


Brazilian higher education is expanding very rapidly, and is expected to continue 
to expand, since the current rates of enrollment are still low, but secondary education 
has been increasing very rapidly in the last several years. Two thirds of the enrollment 
take place in the private sector, and this proportion is likely to increase, since public 
higher education takes already a large part of the country's educational budget. 


Expansion is due not only to new entrants coming from secondary schools, but 
also from large number of adults seeking continuous education. Public institutions are 
free of tuition, and students, to be admitted, need to go through competitive entrance 
examinations. Private education is paid and has little or no public subsidy from public 
sources. Most private education courses are given in the evening, while most of public 
education courses are provided during the day. There is a clear stratification in prestige, 
and usually also in quality, between public and private institutions, with the former at the 
top. 


Brazilian higher education follows the Continental, not the Anglo-Saxon model of 
organization. There is no undergraduate level - all students enter directly to 
professionally defined course programs. Post-graduate education (post-graduate, in the 
American sense) was introduced in earnest since the late seventies, and today there are 
about 200 thousand students enrolled in MA and Ph.D. programs at this level. Most of 
these programs are provided by public institutions. 


The Federal Government is responsible for the direct administration and 
supervision of its own network of federal universities, and several states - and specially 
the state of Sao Paulo - have their own networks of higher education institutions. The 
federal government is also responsible for the supervision of the private sector, and for 
setting standards for the whole country. This is done through assessments of student 
competencies at the end of professional degree courses, peer review committees, and 
other instruments. 


The issues for the present and the near future are related to the maintenance and 
improvement of quality; differentiation; new systems of financing and administration for 
public institutions; equity problems; and questions related to Adult, life-long, remedial 
and distance education. 


| - main features of Brazilian higher education institutions 


Expansion 


Brazilian higher education is expanding very rapidly, after a long period of 
stagnation. In 1981, there were 1.4 million students; thirteen years later, in 1994, the 
figure was just 1.7. In 1999, however, Brazil had 2.4 million students in undergraduate 
and professional degree course programs, 85 thousand in master and doctoral programs, 
and many more enrolled in all kinds of short-term programs. 


Brazilian higher education is supposed to continue to grow very rapidly for the 
next several years. The main reasons are as follows: 


= Historically low enrolment rates - about 7,4% of the 18-24 population for 
1999. 


=" Explosive growth of secondary education in the last several years. - two-digit 
rates 


=" Increased demand for qualifications 


=" Perspectives of steady, if modest, economic growth. 


A large private sector 


Most of the growth takes place in private institutions. Today, 65% of the higher 
education institution enrollments are in private institutions. Between 1994 and 1999, 
private higher education in Brazil grew by 59%, compared with 22% in public federal 
institutions, and 31% in public state institutions. In 1994, 58% of all students were in 
private institutions: in 1999, the figure was 65%. 


Organization: European-like professional schools, American-like graduate 
programs. 


Brazilian higher education does not have an undergraduate level in the 
American or English sense since it was organized according to the European continental 
model. Students go directly from secondary education do professional schools - law, 
medicine, engineering, administration, accounting, pedagogy, etc. Most professional 
degrees are obtained in four years, which is the minimum. Medical education takes six 
years, plus medical residence; engineering takes five. 

Once they get their professional degree, they are entitled to work on the 
chosen profession. For Law students, they have to pass an exam provided by the Law 
professional association; medical students are required to go through medical residence; 
for all other diplomas, including those granting special rights and certification, the 
academic degree is enough, since universities are legally entitled to provide them. This 
leads to a complex problem, for the government, to assure that all institutions are 
providing a satisfactory education to the students. 

Graduate education is an option for students willing to do academic work, 
or to work in research. For economics, a master's degree is a must, for a reasonable 
access to the professional labor market. 


Large regional and institutional differentiation 


There are about one thousand higher education institutions in the 
country, and they vary widely in terms of size, quality, goals and sources of income and 
support. The main features are the following: 


types of institutions: Universities, University Centers, isolated institutions. 
Universities are supposed to be comprehensive institutions, covering the main fields of 
knowledge (physical, biological, and social sciences, humanities), providing graduate 
education, and doing research. They are mostly public institutions. "Isolated institutions" 
are usually private schools providing one or a few degree programs, mostly in the social 
professions (law, accounting, administration). They are mostly private, with evening 
courses. 


a) ownership. 


The federal government has a network of 39 universities and 18 isolated 
institutions spread out throughout the country. Admission to these universities is free, 
based on entrance examinations. Professors hold full-time jobs, cannot be dismissed, and 
have the status of civil servants. Salaries are the same for all establishments. Budgets are 
provided by the Federal government, and most of the money is to pay salaries and 
retirement benefits. 


Several states have their own systems of higher education. In Sdo Paulo, 
Brazil's larger and richer state, the main public institutions are the three state 
universities. They are among the best in the country. Parana has also a significant 
network of state universities. 


There are a few municipal higher education institutions, but they are 
residual since municipalities are supposed to use their resources for basic education. 


Private institutions are supposed to be philanthropic and non-profit, 
although, in practice, this can be just a way to avoid paying taxes. Recent legislation 
opened the way for for-profit institutions. Some of the best-known private institutions 
are religious (mostly Catholic), but the majority is not. 


b) regional differentiation 


In poorer states (particularly in the Northeast, enrollment is relatively 
small, and public institutions take up a large portion of it. In richer states, such as Sdo 
Paulo, about 90% of the enrollment is private. 


Quality 


Quality varies a great deal. In the Sado Paulo system, most academic staff 
hold a doctoral degree; in the federal system, only a fraction does; in most private 
institutions, doctors are difficult to find, or hold part-time jobs. In general, teaching is 
considered to be better in more traditional fields (Medicine, engineering, law) in public 
institutions, and worse in the "social professions" in private institutions. 


Student dedication 


One indicator of quality whether the students work full-time or combine 
study and work. In Brazil, most high education students go to class in the evening, 
especially in private institutions: 
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c) composition 


One explanation of the prevalence of evening courses is that most are 
older than 25, the national average being 25,23 years. There are more women 
than man in higher education in Brazil today, but this varies according to areas of 
specialization. Women are mostly absent from engineering and technology and 
predominate in the more "softer" areas. 





' Data from the National Household Sample Survey (PNAD) of 1999. 


Post-Graduate education and research 


Brazilian post-graduate education (graduate, in the US terminology) is the 
largest and most developed in Latin America. There are about 85 thousand students 
enrolled in several thousand MA and doctoral programs, and a well-established peer 
review mechanism managed by the Ministry of Education publishes regular evaluations 
of the course programs and refuse recognition for those considered below standards. 
Most of the graduate programs are in the country's southern states, and most of the 
doctoral programs at provided by the state universities of Sdo Paulo. 

The graduate programs are also responsible for most of the scientific 
research which is done in Brazil. Research is supported by the m Ministry of Science and 


Technology, the National Research Council (CNPq), the Sao Paulo Foundation for Science 
Support (FAPESP) and several other state agencies. 
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Il - Issues 


There are several important issues related to higher education in Brazil, some of 
which are being considered by the Ministry of Education as priorities, while others 
receive less attention. We can sum up these issues with one phrase: Brazil has still to 
clear policies to cope with the implications of mass higher education. A list of topics 
would include: 


Quality - This is a major area of concern for the Ministry. There are two systems 
for the evaluation: a national test applied to most students completing their graduate 
(undergraduate) degrees, which provide a ranking of course programs; and a complex 
system of evaluation of the human and material conditions of course programs, made by 
peer review committees. Evaluation of graduate (post-graduate) program is made by a 
special agency, CAPES. 

This concern with quality is related to the fact that the Ministry of education 
licenses course programs and institutions, and the degrees they provide have national 
validity. Some established professions fear that too many degrees of unknown quality can 
inflate the job market and reduce society's trust of the profession. There is a general 
mistrust of persons in public institutions against the private sector, although in fact there 
are good course programs which are private, and some, very bad ones, which are public. 

There is a general agreement that the existing evaluation systems - the national 
exam of graduating students, and the assessment done by peer-review committees - are 
having a positive effect, making the institutions compete for quality. However, they may 


have a negative side-effect of imposing single models and standards to the whole 
country, and they are becoming very expensive. 


Differentiation - Brazil still clings to the notion that all higher education 
institutions should follow the model of the Humboldtian university - integration of 
teaching, research and extension, all scientific areas covered in the same institution, etc. 
In practice, of course, the institutions are highly differentiated, and research is 
concentrated in few places. However, the prevalence of the Humboldtian model have led 
to several consequences and problems: 


a) There is very little post-secondary technical and vocational education. 
Two- and three-year course programs, when they are created, tend to 
drift towards the four-year pattern. 

b) There is a serious problem of teacher education. Recent legislation 
requires that basic education teachers should have a higher education 
degree; in most states, however, they still have only secondary "normal 
school" degrees. Higher basic and secondary education teachers should 
have a degree in their specific field, and also some course in pedagogy. 
However, discipline-based course programs in public universities are 
under-valued, under-staffed, and rejected by the best students. Recent 
legislation predicts the creation of a special type of teacher’s school in 
higher education institutions, but nothing of the kind exists already. 

c) There is no general education, college-like. However, most students in 
course programs in administration, economics, social sciences, and 
even law, to not go to specialized professional work after graduation, 
but are dispersed in all kinds of activities. For them, higher education is 
a means to the acquisition of general skills, and a credential which is 
important in some areas. An acceptance that most of these courses are 
general education courses, and should be planned as such, could be 
very helpful. 


Management and finance of public institutions 


Public institutions, especially in the federal system, suffer serious 
problems of management and finance. They are very expensive for Latin American and 
even international standards - estimations go from 10 to 20 thousand dollars a year per 
student. However, most money go for salaries and retirement benefits, and little else. 
The rules for hiring professors are rigid, and centrally controlled. However, once hired, 
professors cannot be dismissed or relocated except in very extreme situations. There is 
no clear rationale for the distribution of public resources for the institutions. Salaries and 
benefits are paid directly by the central government. University authorities are 
nominated by the Minister from short-lists provided by the institutions. Most decisions 
are made by collegiate bodies, with representatives of students, teachers, and 


employees, and decisions are often politically biased. There are few incentives to save, to 
make better use of existing resources, to look around for additional sources of support. 

The Ministry of Education has proposed to grant universities full autonomy in the 
management of their resources, and a system of contracts between universities and the 
government, through which the government would grant support in exchange of well- 
defined products and projects. This project has been stalled for several years since it is 
received with mistrust. It would also affect the employment status of the universities’ 
employees, which is politically explosive issue. The relationship between university 
communities and the government are strained, in spite of the fact that the Minister of 
Education is a former university rector, and the President himself is a distinguished social 
scientist. The management problems of state universities are not exactly the same as 
those of the federal systems but are very similar. 


Equity 


With free tuition in the best public universities, and full tuition in private, 
less prestigious institutions, Brazilian higher education has a serious problem of equity: 
the best qualified students, coming usually from private secondary schools, get the places 
in the best public institutions, relegating to the others the less prestigious and expensive 
private courses. The need to charge tuition in public institutions is often raised, but the 
government has so far avoided to propose it, concerned with possible political 
repercussions. There is a new student loans system, which is meant to help poorer 
students to pay for private education. However, its coverage is limited, and it does not 
reduce the privilege of those in public institutions. 


Adult, life-long, remedial and distance education. 


Most of the higher education students in Brazil would fit the traditional model of 
the young boy or girl coming out of secondary school and being prepared for a 
professional degree. Most of the students combine studies with work; they come from 
low-quality secondary schools, and would need remedial work, or special course 
programs adapted for their needs; they could benefit from distance education, if 
provided with appropriate quality and pertinence. 


